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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



An Italian Dictionary. By Alfred Hoare. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. 

This is the &st and only large modern Italian-English and English- 
Italian dictionary. It has been greatly needed, as a multitude of disconsolate 
searchers in Baretti could testify; its excellence in quality makes it doubly 
welcome. For the town or college library it will be indispensable, and it 
has its special values even for the student accustomed to use Petrocchi and 
Rigutini. The real utiUty of the book is, however, greatly limited by its 
price — twelve doUars. It is to be hoped that the second edition may be 
brought within reach of the teacher's purse. 

The Italian-English vocabulary constitutes the main part of the work. 
It occupies 663 pages, and treats some fifty thousand words. The EngHsh- 
Italian vocabulary, in 132 pages, has some twenty-five thousand entries. 

The typographical arrangement of the Italian-English vocabulary is 
new, interesting, and successful. It consists of a single alphabetical series 
of words; but in that series about one-third of the entries are printed in 
relatively large type (eight-point Gushing), and the rest in relatively small 
type (six-point Gushing) . The basis of the differentiation is purely practical. 
The words which, in the judgment of the compiler, are most Ukely to be 
looked up have the heavier type; those which interest few readers — obsolete, 
local, and technical words, for instance — and those that are virtually identical 
in meaning with obviously corresponding English words have the lighter 
type. This scheme works well. It is much simpler than Petrocchi's hori- 
zontal division of the page; and the eye recovers quickly from the first shock 
of strangeness, thanks to the beauty of the fonts and the excellence of the 
presswork. 

Many minor devices are used in the interests of common-sense and 
brevity. Abbreviations abound; he that is puzzled for the moment by 
bootm. or com., leg. or hatm., mlt. or pegg., priv. or prov., rep. or repel., spreg. 
or unkn. or vezz. or vit. or Wtbch., has but to turn to the imposing prefatory 
array. When an Italian word closely approaches an English word, both in 
form and meaning, the formula "as E." replaces a translation. Groups of 
words for which some common statement holds true bear that statement in 
visible community. So the in- pages are all headed "For derivation of 
compounds beginning with In see the simple word " ; and a similar statement 
for sowa- runs up the side of a half-column. 
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In all words except those classed as obsolete, indication is given as to the 
position of the stress, the quality of a stressed e or o, and the voiced or voice- 
less character of an intervocalic s or a s. Similar diacritic signs should cer- 
tainly have been supplied for the obsolete words as well. Such words often 
occur in passages of verse or prose that one desires to read aloud, and they 
are the very words most apt to bother a man whose general acquaintance 
with Italian is already good. 

Etymologies are given for the more important words. This part of the 
work is by no means satisfactory, but that is not the fault of Mr. Hoare. 
He has reported faithfully the best opinions accessible to him, relying chiefly 
on Skeat and Pianigiani. 

The definitions, based in general on Petrocchi and Tommaseo-BeUini, 
are very good indeed — accurate, and remarkably idiomatic; and there is 
more illustrative material, taken chiefly from Petrocchi, than is usually to 
be found in inter-language dictionaries. The specifically Tuscan quality of 
Rigutini should perhaps have entitled him to rather more consideration. 

Every now and then one finds an unexpected little discourse, quite in 
the good old style — as under the headings latinitA, ordine, and punteggiare. 
Dantesque words and phrases are, properly, treated with special care. Pape 
is left undefined; scholars are now pretty well agreed that Guerri is right 
both for this and for the aleppe, the pape being mediaeval Latin papae 
<Greek nanai, and meaning simply "oh," while the aleppe is aleph, and 
means "Alas!" Recent words are well represented. Automobile, queerly 
enough, gets in only among the addenda. The ItaUan Boy Scouts and 
Campfire Girls are not recognized. They are, delightfully, / Giovani Esplo- 
ratori and Le Giovani Esploratrici. 

The two pages of stray "Notes on the Italian Language" should have 
been omitted. They are quite irrelevant and contain glaring errors. 

Ebnest H. Wilkins 
Univebsitt of CmCAQO 



The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances. Edited, from 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, by H. Oscar Sommek. 
Volume VII. Supplement: Le Livre d'Artus, with Glossary 
(A unique fragment from MS No. 337 at the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, Paris, from folio 115 A to 294 D). Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1913. 

Le Livre d'Artus is a valuable document for the student of the French 
language. Sommer, in his all-too-short preface, tells us that the manuscript 
is of the last quarter of the thirteenth century and that he has reproduced 
it faithfully, "except where indicated in footnotes"; that he has, however, 
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